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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 


(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2 


= VOL. 53. NO. 7. JULY, 1960 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


The Presidential Address to the A.A.L. 
of A. C. Jones, F.L.A. 


Like so many others, I first became aware of the A.A.L. through 
its correspondence courses, during which I began to use—and need | 


'add, to buy—its publications ; I attended Divisional meetings, at first 


out of curiosity, later with real interest and a sense of pleasurable antici- 
pation. And I also began to recognise as a friend, though sometimes a 


tiresome one, the little yellow periodical, then called the Library Assistant, 
' which arrived then in alternate months—not one to each member, but 


one or two to be passed round among the staff. 

Such was my introduction to librarianship, through the A.A.L. It 
was an exciting new world which I might never have entered had I not 
been encouraged to look beyond the four walls of my own library. The 


| Library Association’s examination syllabus demanded this effort, but it 
_ was the A.A.L. which converted an outsider, battering away at the L.A. 
| examinations, to an insider, already a member of a friendly profession 

' in everything but qualifications, with all the addition of confidence which 
| that different point of view can give. 


Among advantages which the A.A.L. offers to the young assistant is 
the opportunity for forming professional friendships. The early aim 
referred to by Mr. Berwick Sayers in the Golden Jubilee issue of the 
Assistant Librarian in 1955, that every assistant should have a friend in 
every library, has become so very nearly true in my own case that I am 
inclined to rate it among the greatest of all. Then, in paying this personal 


_ tribute, I must mention opportunity for self-expression. I can well 


remember being far too tongue-tied to stand up and make any contribu- 
tion to the discussion in the early meetings which I attended. That kind 
of nervousness never leaves some of us, but at least in the A.A.L. we 
have plenty of opportunities for practice in controlling it. It doesn’t 


_ matter very much if we say something which afterwards seems to have 
~ been ill-considered. We shall probably be put right on the spot anyway, 
_ and therein lies half the pleasure and half the profit in our discussions. 


sso 





' Much the same can be said of our arguments in print, in the pages of 


our monthly journal. We are as much concerned with fashioning our own 
thoughts and opinions as with making any important contribution to the 
literature of librarianship. If you want to enjoy your librarianship and 
make the most of your membership of the A.A.L., don’t just sit back 
quietly, dozily, reading with half an eye and with half your mind, the 
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contributions of others, Half-baked you may think them, but get in there 
and say so, and give yourself some exercise at the same time. 
Librarianship is very much a matter of personal contacts; we must 


be able to talk clearly, without self-consciousness, to readers, to our | 


colleagues both senior and junior, and in due course to libraries com- 
mittees and to meetings of local societies. We must be able to marshal 
our thoughts on professional matters on paper, for the benefit of examiners 
and, one day, of the members of those same committees. To the fortunate 


few this sort of thing comes naturally, for the rest of us, there is no better | 


training ground than that provided by the A.A.L. 

Many considerations prompt us to serve the A.A.L. and its Divisions 
as committee members, as officers, as correspondence course tutors, or 
as A.A.L. representatives in our own libraries. A common reason is 
that we happen to find ourselves in the right place at the right time and 
get gently persuaded. A far better one is that after some experience of 
A.A.L. activities, after perhaps seeing the sort of people who are at 
present managing affairs, many members begin naturally to think that 
they themselves could make a better job of it. But coupled with all this, 
there goes a sense of indebtedness ; a feeling that having experienced 
the benefits of correspondence courses we should in our turn serve a term 
as tutors, however small the financial reward may be; a feeling that, 
having appreciated the work of the A.A.L. in its Divisional meetings and 
other activities, we should lend a hand in due course in the usually 
thankless task of organizing them for the benefit of others. And it is, 
1 believe, a common experience that the more we seek to repay our debts 
to such an organization as the A.A.L., the greater those debts in fact 
become. The work of a correspondence course tutor, drudgery though 
it sometimes seems, can be infinitely rewarding in its own way, in the 
contacts it provides with students throughout the country and indeed 
throughout the world. When we enter the fascinating world of com- 
mittees and councils, ultimately perhaps taking on one of the responsible 


offices, we learn to develop a whole new range of interests and activities, | 


and obtain a valuable view behind the scenes of professional planning. 

It is little wonder, then, that the A.A.L. is one of those admirable 
institutions which are able to enlist the loyalty and affection of their 
members, most of whom retain their interest and sympathy long after 
their active membership has ceased. 

Origins 

I can recall many presidential addresses which have traced the history 
of our association in varying detail; I want to glance at that history again, 
but from a particular point of view, and with a particular object. How 
has it come about that the A.A.L. in 1950 provides just those opportunities 
and facilities which I have discussed? To answer that question we must 
look back to the circumstances in which the Library Assistants’ Associ- 
ation was founded, and to the surprisingly small changes which have 
taken place since then. 

The cant phrase used to define the objects of our founders was “to 
promote the social, intellectual and professional interests of members.” 
In more concrete terms, this meant providing facilities and encouragement 
for library assistants wishing to sit for the examinations of the L.A, 
campaigning for improved salaries and working conditions, and seeking 
at all times to improve the efficiency of the library service. At that time 
there were no organised classes for students, and classes the L.A.A. 
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proceeded to organise. “ The general idea,” said the first annual report, 

‘is to hold a class at 9.30 p.m. on some day other than Wednesday, at 
which time, with a little exertion, the majority of assistants could attend 
if they wished.” Remember that in those days we were essentially a 
metropolitan association. A library for students of librarianship was 
also inaugurated during this first year and in due course the association 
set about filling the gaps in that library by publishing its own textbooks. 


A programme of meetings was arranged, at first fortnightly, then 
monthly, and the merits of discussion, * the comparison of ideas” and 
‘the exchange of experiences” were warmly urged. “We desire to learn 
from one another, rather than to teach,” wrote George Roebuck, our 
Honorary Secretary, in 1906, and as I have suggested this still remains a 
primary function of our journal and our meetings, not least of our 
Annual Weekend Conference. In that same paper (you will find it 
reprinted in the Assistant of April, 1955), Roebuck glanced at the 
changes already achieved. 


“We were instituted,” he said, “at the period when the movement 
for a better class of library worker began to take shape. Fifteen years 
ago, assistantship was not as we find it to-day; .. . in many cases the 
work was not carried out with aim, it was an easy livelihood, and as 
such had its attractions. The men were but poorly paid, but perhaps 
they were paid as much as they were worth. They knew few, if any 
of their craft; they seldom aspired to promotion outside their own 
library. They had no system of practical instruction and few technical 
manuals were in existence, such as were, being often unknown.” Into this 
world was born the L.A.’s first rudimentary examination syllabus, 
which for all its shortcomings, acknowledges Roebuck, “ brought the 
urgency of qualification home to the assistants; there was an awakening 
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to the fact that librarianship meant a life spent in the acquisition of 
knowledge and in that awakening the beginnings of real assistantship 
are to be noted. Almost at once the L.A.A. was founded. Its initiators 
were men in advanced posts in metropolitan libraries, who realised the 
conditions of things and determined to work up some means of co-opera- 
tion amongst library workers for mutual assistance.” 

From our longer perspective we can see that the “urgency of 
qualification ” was not really brought home to assistants until the N.J.C. 
Scheme of Conditions of Service of 1945. We may regret the insistence 
upon “assistantship” instead of “librarianship” in the sense in which 
we now use the word; but we can see that there has been no change in 
the basic A.A.L. policy from 1895 to the present day. Most of the 
facilities which we now enjoy were already present or foreshadowed in 
1895. The meetings, the classes (now represented by revision schools, 
and by the correspondence courses for which we assumed responsibility 
in 1929), the library (now merged with that of the L.A. at Chaucer House), 
the journal, above all the insistence upon self-help through co-operation, 
and the deep sense of responsibility, implied in the often expressed 
assumption that the business of the L.A.A. was to improve the efficiency 
of the library service. Salaries, status and qualifications were seen only 
as a means to this all-important end. Our own publications, including 
an important series of reports on welfare and working conditions in 
municipal libraries, lay in the future, as did the development of our 
existing system of divisions. 


Relations with the L. A. 


Interwoven with the history of steady progress within the A.A.L. (as 
we became in 1922) is another story—that of our relations with the Library 
Association; at first two independent bodies, but linked together after the 
affiliation of 1929 in an uneasy step-mother, step-daughter relationship. 
We have been drawn together by our fundamentally common purpose, 
the improvement of library services; we have sometimes been driven 
apart by the conflicts which inevitably develop when two independent 
bodies, one tending to be old and staid, one tending to be young and 
iconoclastic, find themselves sharing the same roof. But difficult as it 
has sometimes been to live together, we have always known that it was 
in the best interests of the profession that we should do so. There has 
never been a time when there were not within the Library Association 
individual members who wished us well; there has never been a time 
when the angry young men of this younger association have been other 
than constructively critical of the L.A., though the forcefulness with 
which we expressed ourselves has sometimes led to misunderstandings. 

In 1895 we were founded with the blessing of the L.A., and generous 
thanks are given to that body in our first annual report for its sympathy 
and practical support. Our first serious difference arose over the L.A.’s 
policy of admitting laymen to its examinations, while the L.A.A. was 
striving to use those examinations as a means of building up a competent 
and qualified profession ; and yet, in 1906, Roebuck could refer to the 
healing of that breach (the matter had after all been resolved in our 
favour) and to the steady improvement of relations, until, he says “ last 
year [1905] . . . they reached high water mark in the invitation to affiliate 
with which the Library Association honoured us.” That invitation was 
declined, but we all know that it was repeated in 1929 and that after 
considerable heart-searching the A.A.L. agreed to affiliation. It may be 
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that there was an element of opportunism in the approach of the L.A. 
That association was in urgent need of new members in order to qualify 
for a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Nevertheless, the 
L.A. was clearly acting in accordance with its charter obligations, seeking 
to unite those engaged in library work, and we were welcomed by the 
Honorary Secretary, Dr. Savage, in terms which precisely reflected our 
own spirit, and which have been quoted time and again since then in 
justification of our many kicks against authority :— 

“ The future is theirs. To them we look for a revival of spirit 
and strength. If they come to us as a docile and uncritical body, 
they will burden rather than reinforce us. If they hope to achieve 
anything, let them draw up a forward programme and press for its 
performance.” 

For our part, we approached affiliation in a thoroughly responsible 
manner, keenly aware of our own independent traditions, but willing to 
make a sacrifice for the good of the profession as a whole. The editor 
of the Library Assistant wrote in July, 1929:— 

“Tf the members of this Association had turned amalgamation 
down, there is no doubt that the outlook for the Library Association would 
have been serious ; what many opponents of union failed to see, was that 
this could have proved to be as serious for the assistant as for the Chief 
Librarian. Every worker in the library profession will gain by belonging 
to a united association with a steady and enhanced income. Nobody 
with a sense of justice can grumble at the terms of amalgamation, and 
although we sacrifice our identity, we have obtained more representation 
on the Council; and even should the A.A.L. Section of the L.A. eventually 
cease to exist, yet the more important position that the L.A. will take up 
in the near future must favourably influence every member... ” 

“Even should the A.A.L. Section of the L.A. eventually cease to 
exist.” There was indeed a clear understanding in 1929 that the Agree- 
ment then negotiated was but a first step towards eventual integration. 
This eventual development was accepted by the A.A.L. officers and 
Council as being in the best interests of the profession, but the possibility 
seems never to have been made crystal clear to the members at large. 
Relations between the two organisations remained perfectly amicable 
during the early thirties, and in 1934 preliminary discussions took place 
on the next step, leading to the 1935 Proposals. These proposals envisaged 
the dissolution of the A.A.L., a sacrifice which was to be balanced by 
certain much-needed reforms in the Library Association, including the 
development of a system of regional branches and the reconstitution of 
the Council on more democratic lines. There would also be instituted a 
Student’s Section of the L.A., consisting, broadly speaking, of members 
under 25 who were not chartered librarians; members of the Students’ 
Section would have no vote in L.A. elections, nor in the L.A. Annual 
Meeting, but the rights of existing members under 25 were to be preserved. 

The 1935 Proposals were supported by the A.A.L. Council. Indeed, 
in introducing them to the members at large the Honorary Secretary went 
so far as to say, “It has .. . been found impossible to come to any other 
conclusion .. . than that the continued existence of the A.A.L. constitutes 
something in the nature of an anachronism and to a certain extent a brake 
on the progress of the [Library] Association.” But the proposals required 
the backing of 50 per cent of A.A.L. members, voting by post, and since 
fewer than 50 per cent voted, the ballot was declared void. A second 
ballot, taken in November 1935, required a two-thirds majority of those 
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voting, and this the proposals narrowly failed to obtain. The voting was 
1,071 in favour of the proposals, 610 against. In subsequent discussion 
it became clear that what had stood between the proposals and their 
acceptance was a secondary and surely negotiable obstacle—the fact that 
amalgamation would have meant the abolition of our highly regarded 
journal, the Library Assistant. 

But the result was that the 1935 Proposals were rejected by the 
A.A.L.,.and with that rejection our relations with the Library Association 
suddenly and dramatically deteriorated. The obvious and not unnatural 
disappointment of the L.A. Council released a flood of anti-A.A.L. 
feeling. At its meeting in February 1936, the Council resolved to give 
12 months’ notice to terminate the 1929 Agreement on 7th February. 
1937, later extended to 31st December, 1937. The effect would have been 
either the complete abolition of the A.A.L., or its reversion to independent 
status. A.A.L. representatives who sought a further meeting to discuss 
the crisis met only rudeness and evasion. 

During 1937 things moved quickly, as clearly they had to do if a 
rapprochement was to be achieved before our notice expired. The 
reactionary proposals of the L.A. Reconstruction Committee were pre- 
sented to the L.A. Council in April. They included the abrogation of the 
1929 Agreement and the reduction of the A.A.L. to the same status and 
capitation rate as the other Sections; they abandoned the idea of regional 
organization and the democratic reconstitution of the L.A. Council, 
reforms which had been chiefly responsible for winning A.A.L. Council 
support for the 1935 Proposals. To their credit, the L.A. Council 
referred back these recommendations, demanding something more in 
line with the 1935 Proposals; but our own representatives on the L.A. 
Council at this time, understandably but perhaps unreasonably, were 
pressing for an immediate decision. There was strong feeling within the 
A.A.L. that no further extension of the time limit should be accepted. 
All but one of the Divisions had voted for a return to our pre-1929 
independence should negotiations be broken off ; Yorkshire, moderate 
as always, recommended a five-year truce. In May the truce proposal 
was rejected by the L.A. Council and in June our own Annual General 
Meeting approved a motion for the continuance of the A.A.L. as an 
independent organization as from Ist January, 1938. Voting was 779 in 
favour, 89 against. (Some of these, I hasten to add, were postal votes). 
But by that time it was known that two days later the L.A. Council would 
meet to consider offering a three-year extension of the 1929 Agreement, 
and the Annual Meeting instructed its officers to accept such an offer if 
made. The offer was made, by unanimous resolution of the L.A. Council; 
and it was accepted; and the removal, however temporarily, of the threat 
of dis-establishment naturally resulted in an outburst of energy. Four 
new Divisions were promptly created, including the Greater London 
Division, and the Rules of the Association were revised. Applications 
from three of the new Divisions had been outstanding for a year or 
more, but from beyond the barricades this activity must have seemed 
very like a re-grouping for a future renewal of the conflict. More mis- 
understandings arose, particularly over certain of our Rules, which, 
though they had been unchanged since before 1929, were now seen to be 
in conflict with L.A. Byelaws. This squabble led to a study of the 1929 
Agreement by the L.A.’s legal adviser, and his ruling that while it 
remained in force the A.A.L. could not be regarded as a section in the 
same sense as the other Sections of the L.A. There could thus be no 
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insistence on conformity between the A.A.L. Rules and L.A. Byelaws, 
but the A.A.L. graciously consented to the suspension of its offending 
rules during the three years’ truce. 

Thereafter the truce was maintained. The L.A. Reorganization Com- 
mittee pressed on with its preparation of Draft Revised Bye-Laws, which 
would in due course be submitted to the A.G.M. in June, 1939. Our own 
Annual Report at the end of 1938 concluded with these words :— 

“Tf the final scheme of re-organization of the L.A. no longer con- 
tains the proposals to which the A.A.L. has taken objection in the past, 
and if provision is made for the continuance of the greater number of 


| those things with which the A.A.L. has been closely identified for so long, 


there would appear to be no adequate grounds for the postponement of 
amalgamation. Rather should we recognize in it a logical process in the 
formation of a united profession ... The greatest service that members 
can render is to keep alive within the L.A. the spirit, the ideals, and the 
enthusiasm that have always characterised the A.A.L. in the past.” 

This was the famous paragraph which led to near riot at the 
Dagenham A.G.M. in June, 1939, “The A.G.M. to end them all,” as it 
was later described by the then President, A. Ll. Carver. The Past- 
President and the Hon. Secretary who had signed the report were hotly 
opposed by other members of the Council, and the upshot was the 
rejection of this final paragraph, by 123 votes to 12, and an aggressive 
insistence on the preservation of the A.A.L. A week later, at the L.A. 
Annual Meeting in Liverpool, the motion for approval of new Bye-Laws, 
which would have abolished the A.A.L. as a Section, was defeated by 
384 votes against 270. Then the outbreak of war distracted attention 
from such matters, and the move to abolish the A.A.L. has never seriously 
been revived. 


The Present 


It is not my intention either to advocate the abolition of the A.A.L. 
or to revive antagonism to the Library Association by drawing attention 
to this sorry tale of bickerings and misunderstandings. But I have thought 
it desirable at this time both to underline in the early part of my paper, 
the positive virtues of the A.A.L., and to clarify, if possible, our terms 
of reference. It will have been obvious that June, 1939, was a turning 
point in our affairs. At no time before that was the A.A.L. regarded as 
sacrosanct. Time and again we find references to the possibility of out- 
right amalgamation with the Library Association. “‘ Should the A.A.L. 

. eventually cease to exist,” mused the Hon. Editor in 1929. “The 
continued existence of the A.A.L. constitutes something in the nature of 
an anachronism,” said the Hon. Secretary in 1935. In certain circum- 
stances, said the President in 1938, “there would appear to be no 
adequate grounds for the postponement of amalgamation.” Or that is 
what he wanted to say, but he was shouted down by the annual meeting 
at Dagenham. In all that pre-1939 period the emphasis had been on 
preserving “the spirit, the ideals, and the enthusiasm” of the A.A.L., 
rather than the A.A.L. itself. 

Looking back from 1960, it seems that the change that took place in 
1939 was the culmination of four years of suspicion and obstruction on 
the part of an undemocratic Library Association Council, itself stemming 
from our failure to secure acceptance of the 1935 Proposals. “ Hands off 
the A.A.L” became a traditional policy because the opinions of 1939 
were already six years old before anyone had time to look at them again. 
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What is the position to-day? The reforms for which the A.A, 
Council and nearly two-thirds of our voting members would have bartered } 
our existence in 1935 have virtually been achieved. (Some of us, indeed, 
find the system of regional branches which was one of them the least 
satisfactory aspect of the present L.A. structure). Changes made by the 
Library Association in its Byelaws in 1953 have given a completely new 
look to the L.A. Council, which is now a vastly different body from the 
one with which we had our running fight in the thirties. The effect of 
those constitutional changes in 1953 very quickly became apparent. In 
1955 we were able to give whole-hearted support to the Council’s 
enlightened memorandum on The Public Library Service and Local 
Government Reorganization, which foreshadowed its evidence to the 
Roberts Committee, and since then there has been no major issue on 
which we have been in violent opposition. Even our claim in 1958 for 


a revision of the 1929 Agreement to give us an increased capitation | 
payment over the 6s. per head which had to suffice for thirty years, was | 
received courteously and sympathetically, and was met at least half-way. | 


The Future 


Now, in 1960, reconstruction is once more in the air. A new 
Council, with a new secretary, is creating a new Library Association. 
We can expect, within a very short time, to hear of proposals which 
could fundamentally alter the structure of that Association, and which 
are bound to have repercussions upon the status and functions of the 
A.A.L. They will be proposals upon which we as an Association are 
bound to hold strong views, and when we come to consider what those 
views shall be it is vitally important that we should take no narrow 
parochial view, such as we are quick to condemn in others, but that we 
should weigh most carefully the ultimate good of the library profession 
of which we are all members. I hope I have said enough in the early 
part of this address to make quite clear the high value which I place on 
the A.A.L. and all its works. Let me also make it quite clear that my 
affection and respect for the A.A.L. are such that I could not cheerfully 
contemplate this Association in the role of an Old Man of the Sea, 
hampering a progressive Library Association by “ too rigid an insistence 
upon our special privileges.” 

One recommendation of the L.A. Council has already been 
announced. It is that the right to vote in the Library Association, at 


elections and at the Annual Meeting, should be confined to Chartered | 


Librarians, thus eliminating both authority representatives and all personal 
members who are not Associates or Fellows. The A.A.L. Council, for its 
part, agreed last year that it was desirable that the right should be 
restricted to members who have passed the First Professional Examination. 
Could this be the beginning of another serious conflict between our two 
Associations, or can this gap be closed by friendly and sincere negotiation 
between us, with the ultimate good of the profession in the minds of all? 
Some give and take is obviously possible. Twenty-five years ago we were 
close to supporting the 1935 Proposals, which would have restricted 
voting rights to Chartered Librarians and other members over 25 years 
of age. 

We know that a new examination syllabus may soon be upon us, 
and that the First Professional Examination may one day be abolished. 
Our own choice of F.P.E. as the qualifying level for full voting rights 
was based on the assumption that such a change was not imminent. We 
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shall soon know, and may then in any case have to have second thoughts. 
Clearly there can be no hasty decision on such a matter. Members will 
have ample opportunity at some future general meeting of this Association 
to express their views on any proposals which affect their rights as 
members of the Library Association, since such a proposal would consti- 
tute a revision of the 1929 Agreement. The only alternative for the 
Library Association would be to give twelve months’ notice to terminate 
that Agreement. I am sure we should all prefer to see a solution by 
mutual consent, with goodwill preserved and future progress assured. 


The sixties promise to be an exciting period in the history of the 
Library Association, and it seems inevitable that they must see some 
modification in the role of the A.A.L. Let us, as our contribution to 
professional progress, recall one admirable concept from the stimulating 
but frustrated thirties. The spirit, the ideals, and the enthusiasm, of the 
A.A.L. are of more consequence than the A.A.L. itself. Let us keep 
them always in our minds, and not dig our heels in too rigidly over mere 
matters of organization and procedure. When one day our spirit, our 
ideals, and our enthusiasm permeate the whole fabric of the Library 
Association, then perhaps the A.A.L. mission will have been accomplished. 


A NOTE ON THE PRESIDENT 


This year we include the usual biographical details of the President 
of the A.A.L. alongside his Presidential Address. 


Name: ARTHUR CHARLES JONES. 

Age: 37. 

Official Position: Deputy Borough Librarian, Paddington. 

Previous Authorities: Surrey (Merton and Morden), Manchester, Warring- 
ton, Hornsey, Brentford and Chiswick. 

A.A.L: Manchester and District Division Committee, 1948-50. Greater 
London Division Committee, 1954-56. Hon. Editor, Manchester and District 
Division Newsletter, 1949. Hon. Editor, North Western Newsletter, 1950. Hon. 
Editor, Library Assistant} Assistant Librarian, 1951-55. A.A.L. Council: Hon. 
Editor, 1951-55. National Councillor, 1956-58. Vice-President, 1959. Presi- 
dent, 1960. 

Educational Activities: Correspondence course tutor, F.P.E., 1956 to date. 
Lecturer, N.W. Polytechnic, F.P.E., 1955-58. Lecturer, N.W. Polytechnic, 
Registration Group C. 1959-60. 

Domestic Situation (The Editor’s expression, not mine—A.C.J.); Married: 
Yes (to a former colleague). Two sons, one daughter (all under 54). One house, 
very small. (cf. Abraham Cowley). 

Hobbies: See above. 

Ambitions: My predecessor plumped for an integrated library service. Being 
less ambitious, I will settle for an integrated library profession.—-A.C.J. 
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Assistance to Staff —No. 8 


NOW, WHAT I WANT IS, FACTS ! 


—Mr. Gradgrind 


The majority of enquiries in any library are for specific facts, such 
as how high is Blackpool Tower, or on what day of the week was the 
battle of Waterloo fought. In a scientific library a goodly number of 
these factual enquiries can be answered from a mere handful of books. 
The scientific counterpart of Whitaker’s Almanack, these books are 
specifically designed for rapid fact-finding. Their publishers may describe 
them as data books, tables of constants, handbooks, or simply reference 
books, but they are all compilations of facts. 

The best-known is G. W. C. Kaye and T. H. Laby Tables of physical 
and chemical constants, now in its 12th edition (Longmans, 1959), 
Though containing no more than a couple of hundred pages, “ Kaye 
and Laby” is described in Walford as “Essential for any scientific 
library ; constantly required by scientists and technicians.” As well as 
answering such obvious questions as the melting point of lead, or the 
weight of a carat, it has a valuable feature in the form of a “ brief 
résumé containing references *"—a sort of preface to each section, ¢.¢., 
the tables of viscosities are preceded by a short account of what viscosity 
is, how it differs from fluidity, and how it is measured, with references 
to books and periodical articles explaining the matter further. Covering 
a similar field more extensively (with close on 3,500 india-paper pages 
in one volume!) is the Chemical Rubber Publishing Co. annual Hand- 
book of chemistry and physics (40th ed., 1958). Sub-titled “a ready- 
reference book of chemical and physical data,” it also contains (like 
“Kaye and Laby”) a section of mathematical tables. 

Specifically in physics the best compilation of data is the Smithsonian 
Institution Smithsonian physical tables (9th ed., 1954), which contains 
901 separate tables covering topics such as the brightness of the sun, the 
velocity of sound in sea water, and how far away the horizon is. Not in 
quite the same class, but one of the few such data books specifically on 
chemistry, is F. W. Atack Handbook of chemical data (Sherratt, 1957), 
specially designed, according to the dust-jacket, as a compact reference 
book for libraries. 

In the biological sciences there was until a few years ago no such 
compilation as these. This gap was filled in 1956 by William S. Spector 
Handbook of biological data (Saunders, 1957), an amazing storehouse of 
facts collected by over four thousand contributors. Here the seeker may 
find, inter alia, the rate of breathing of the duck-billed platypus, a 
Cypriot’s expectation of life, a list of reptile venoms, and the recom- 
mended zoo diet for a hippopotamus. 

In the field of applied science and technology, questions of fact are. 
if anything, more frequent than in pure science. The data that has been 
compiled is far too extensive to fit between the covers of one or two 
books, and each of the major and many of the minor technologies have 
their own data books. Outstanding here are the McGraw Hill hand- 
books, now close on sixty in number, ranging from the general 
Mechanical engineers’ handbook now in its sixth edition to the more 
specialised Handbook of noise control. A similar series, also American. 
is the Wiley handbooks. In this country Newnes are responsible for 
several, such as the Automobile engineer's reference book and Builders’ 
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and decorators’ reference book. There are dozens of other independent 
publications of data, one of the oldest and best known (to librarians at 
least) being the annual two-volume Kempe’s Engineers’ year-book 
(Morgan Bros.). 

These scientific and technical compilations comprise a distinct class 
of reference book, like encyclopaedias, directories, and bibliographies. 
In view of our readers’ seemingly insatiable demand for facts, the 
librarian must find time to make himself familiar with them. It was 
Mark Twain who advised: “Get your facts first, and then you can 
distort them as much as you please.” 

D. J. GROGAN. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1960. 

A limited number of REGISTRATION and FINAL courses will be available 
to run from September to December. These short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

The closing date for application is 25th August, or the seventh day after 
notification of the summer results, whichever is the later. 

FULL LENGTH COURSES, NOVEMBER, 1960—NOVEMBER, 1961. 

Application for \FJPJE. (REGISTRATION and FINAL courses beginning 
November, 1960, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full par- 
ticulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s 
Handbook. 

FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, 
N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. 
Students outside Europe taking full length courses are charged 10s. extra for 
each course. 
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The British Catalogue of Music 


CLASSIFICATION 


compiled by E. J. Coates, F.L.A. 


for The Councii of the British National Bibliography 


This classification for music has been compiled from 
the literature, scores and parts recorded in The 
British Catalogue of Music since 1957. It is emin- 
ently practical and is offered as the basis for the 
arrangement of music libraries as well as of music 
bibliographies and catalogues. Mr. Coates is Chief 
Subject Cataloguer of The British National Biblio- 
graphy and a member of the Classification Research 
Group. He is the author of a number of recent con- 
tributions to classification and subject cataloguing, 
and this new work is an example of the most 
advanced thought on classification theory. It will 
not only prove of practical value to the music 
librarian, but it will also be studied by students of 
classification for its many interesting and _ useful 
features. 


56 pp. Cr. 4to. £1 Is. Od. (or $3.25) post free. 


Copies may be ordered direct from 
The Council of the British National Bibliography Ltd., 
The British Museum, London, W.C.1. 
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Letter from America 


Members will be pleased to hear that Eric Moon, formerly Secretary and 


Vice-President of the A.A.L., and now editor of the “ Library Journal,” 
is still, as he puts it, “an A.A.L. member at heart.” 

It is interesting to see that the A.A.L. Council is keeping alive the 
issue Of a “ professional” vote at the annual general meetings of the 
Library Association. I have always felt this to be a vitally necessary 
step forward which the Association must take if it is ever to be in the 
position where it can make pronouncements on important national 
issues. At present it has inevitably to kow-tow somewhat to the institu- 
tional membership which is always so over-represented at the A.G.M.’s. 
The result is that statements produced, such as that presented to the 
Roberts Committee a few years ago, are usually middle-of-the-road 
documents which lack conviction and fail to satisfy anyone. 

The A.A.L. will not easily relinquish its tremendous voting power, 
but I think it is important to stress at this time that it should never 
consider confining the vote to “professional’’ members unless there is a 
clear guarantee that some of the parish-pump politicians who crowd the 
A.G.M. floor will also have their wings clipped. Perhaps “wings” is in- 
appropriate, and “horns” would be more suitable. At present the 
A.A.L. vote is an antidote. 

One thing which could affect this issue considerably would be a 
decision to divorce the A.G.M. from the conference. This subject, I 
see, is still alive in the Assistant Librarian, but has it made any impres- 
sion on the L.A. Council? When will the Council have the courage to 
take this plunge? What better test of the real enthusiasm of the insti- 
tutional representatives could there be than to ask them to attend a 
“separate” meeting without subsidy and under their own steam? 

May I comment briefly on one other item? The series of articles 
on the attainment and value of the associateship is an interesting feature. 
It would be considerably more interesting and valuable if one article in 
the series could take other than a domestic view. There are British 
librarians all over the world. What effect does the L.A.’s two-tier quali- 
fication system have on the status and recognition of these expatriates? 
I hope that Mr. Clements, or some other contributor, will consider this 
point of view. 

Eric Moon, Editor, Library Journal. 


Even a booklist can be made amusing. Hendon’s The Library and 
the Gardener, which is as readable as many an 827, includes Dale Car- 
negie’s How to win friends and influence people on the grounds that the 
“ ability to scrounge from friends without losing them ” is the best way 
to build up a good supply of plants! 

An “Auto-Book Vendor” is now operating at Liverpool Street 
Station doling out paper-backs at 2s. 6d. each. Say the makers, it “offers 
to the public the choice of four authors.” It sounds a bit totalitarian! 

A.A.L. List of Professional Textbooks. We have been informed that Mason, 
S. F.: History of the Sciences, recorded in the List in the May Assistant as being 
31s. 6d., is now in fact 42s. 

“Odd, isn’t it, how empty form-rooms always smell? Public libraries, now, 
they always smell, too, mostly, of wet mackintoshes.”.—From Abbey Makes the 
Grade, by Eric Leyland (Nelson, 7s. 6d.). 
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The author emphasises in his preface that: “It is quite likely that this 





Reviews 
Harrison, K.C. First steps in librarianship. 2nd ed. Grafton, 1960. 21/-. 


This second edition is described as “fully revised and rewritten.” 


edition will be used as an examination guide for some time to come.” 
As such it will, to some extent, influence the approach to librarianship 
of many students and also provide the facts, figures and titles which are 
the armoury of all who do battle in the examination room. All examin- 
ation guides must be judged against this background of use. 

With regard to the “ compendium” aspect, Mr. Harrison’s book is 
well stocked with information—the majority of it accurate. But there are 
minor flaws which might have been detected by a further reading of the 
manuscript. Some of the statements which were correct at the time of 
the first edition are not so now; however, there would not seem to be 
many such inaccuracies. Of the more obvious ones are: Aslib Pro- 
ceedings (p. 88) described as quarterly, which has been published 
monthly, and has included Aslib Information, since January, 1957; the 
inclusion in the list of periodicals (p. 126)}—which has an air of com- 
plete unreality about it—of the Journal of Education and Truth, both 
defunct these two years; and Leicester (p. 17), has had a university for 
some three years now. (On this same page, the uniqueness of the Univer- 
sity College of North Staffordshire in awarding its own B.A. degree might 
well have been mentioned, and Exeter University, with its control of 
the Roborough and the Cathedral Libraries, surely merits inclusion in 
the important provincial university libraries). Birmingham has been 
omitted from the list of Library Schools in both editions. 

As regards the “ approach to librarianship” aspect, the whole book 
seems, to this reviewer, to belong to the past. It is almost inevitable, 
in a one-man work, that one type of library will be thoroughly detailed 
and the rest sketchily treated—here, the emphasis is on public librarian- 
ship. Introductions to librarianship-in-general should be, preferably, 
co-operative undertakings to ensure a balanced and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the library scene. Parochialism is endemic to our profession, and 
new entrants are quickly infected. One way to combat this is to illus- 
trate to students, at the earliest stage, the basic unity of library services 
by emphasising the inter-action of the strengths and weaknesses of all 
the libraries in any area—school, technical college, university, special 
and public—and the high proportions of shared readerships. This latter 
point shows the irony of the situation—that our readers, by their use of 
many types of library services at the one time, have been demonstrating 
a fact whch we, as a profession, have not yet fully appreciated. 

FRANK ATKINSON. 


Coates, E. J. Subject catalogues: heading and structure. Library 
Association, 1960. 22/- (16/6 to members). 
“The Byzantine period of purposeless elaboration in cataloguing has 
certainly come to an end,” wrote a contributor to the 1950 volume of 
The Year’s Work in Librarianship. A few years later some librarians 
were claiming that the advent of the British National Bibliography had 
greatly reduced the need for practical cataloguing ability, and the subject 
no longer deserved the attention it was receiving in the syllabus of the 
examinations of the Library Association. Now the position is changing 
and the problem of subject indexing or, in more general terms, that of 
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information retrieval is assuming great importance. A careful study of 
subject heading work is advocated by scientists and information officers, 
in the hope of discovering a coherent, integrated pattern of subject 
relationship which will enable librarians to keep abreast of the flow of 
materials into libraries. 

It must be admitted, however, that recent contributions to the field 
of subject cataloguing are likely to give the student a strange impression 
of irrepressible conflict between two divided worlds. In the first are the 
practical issues, tangible, factual and easy of comprehension. The objec- 
tives are confined to the interpretation of the rules for author entry and 
the allocation of subject headings and references from a_ standard 
authority list. On the second plane are the wider issues, involving careful 
study of unfamiliar terminology, personal theories, argument and counter 
argument and the influence of classification upon subject heading work. 
This is the field that Mr. E. J. Coates explores in his serious and well 
documented study “Subject catalogues: headings and structure.” 

As is to be expected from one who has been in charge of subject 
cataloguing for the British National Bibliography almost from its incep- 
tion, Mr. Coates is no enthusiast for the dictionary catalogue. He finds 
it too arbitrary, too dependent on personal momentary recollection to 
achieve adequate linkage of related topics, but admits that in theory its 
capacities in this respect are unlimited. With wisdom he decides that 
“to attempt to evaluate one form against the other is probably fruit- 
less and in any case raises issues of subordinate importance.” Obviously 
the problems of greater moment are shared by all forms of subject cata- 
logue and these are concerned with the establishment of an acceptable 
pattern of subject relationship. 

After describing and evaluating the contributions of Cutter, Kaiser, 
Ranganathan and Farradane to the theory of subject work, the writer 
examines the value of classification as a determinant of component order. 
From here, of course, it is a short step to chain indexing, and a large 
proportion of the work is devoted to an outline of Ranganathan’s chain 
procedure. 

Many specialised studies have dealt competently with chain proce- 
dure, but this book with its detailed analysis of the method applied to 
the Colon classification, the Decimal Classification in the British National 
Bibliography and the special classification in the British Catalogue of 
Music, must be considered the most thorough and comprehensive. Of 
particular interest is the chapter dealing with the application of the 
method to the Decimal Classification. Here Mr. Coates reveals that one 
important reason for the adoption of chain indexing by the B.N.B. was 
the need for exceptional speed of decision in subject indexing. He also 
admits the common difficulty of the incomplete modulation of terms in 
the Dewey Classification and states that to use chain procedure some 
means had to be found of classifying specifically, irrespective of whether 
the scheme provided specific notation. This must be regarded as some 
justification for those who have always maintained that chain analysis 
of class numbers will not yield all that is required, unless numbers are 
specifically compounded for the purpose. 

It would, however, be churlish to press this point as it is obvious 
that chain indexing cannot be better than the scheme to which it is 
applied. The author is right in insisting that experiment in systematic- 
ally based subject cataloguing should not wait for future developments 
in classification. In fact, his work could be taken as a foundation for 
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further study at a practical level of subject terms and relations. 

This is not an easy book to read, but the author has achieved no 
mean success in describing and discussing an array of technical aspects, 
without wearying the reader with repetition of obscure jargon. In the 
Preface, he expresses the hope that the work may be useful to students 
studying for the Registration and Final examinations of the Library 
Association. There is no doubt that this hope will be realised, but it is 
only fair to say that this is really a book for the specialist and not a 
primer for students. It will certainly arouse interest and stimulate dis- 
cussion in an important field and provide opportunities for investigation 
and research in library schools and libraries. 

The format is practical and at the price of 16s. 6d. to members of 
the Library Association can be considered exceptional value. 

S. J. BUTCHER. 
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An Adventure in Classification 
by Pamela Stakes and Barbara Humphrey 


Allington Castle, near Maidstone, Kent, is a Quiet House connected with 
the Carmelite Monastery at Aylesford. We had been invited through the 
North Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship to classify the Library 
there and arranged to go for a week. 

Our first introduction to Allington was nearly a wet one! Having 
driven round in circles, we eventually found the approach road, but were 
so intent on the lights of the Castle that we forgot the possibility of a 
moat. Only good brakes saved us. Timidly we went forward on foot to 
find our way blocked by solid oak doors, beside which hung a large bell 
with an arresting notice, ““ RING LOUDLY SEVEN TIMES.” Fortunately before 
we had to take such drastic measures, we found an inset door, open. 

We were rescued from further difficulty, not by a brown-robed monk 
as we half expected, but by the Assistant Secretary who showed us to our 
room. We were flattered to notice that this was normally reserved for 
Cardinals. 

Next morning we were shown round the Castle by Mrs. Secchi, our 
hostess. We learnt that the original fortress, of which one wall remained, 
was built to guard the ford across the Medway. In the reign of Edward | 
permission was granted for the building of a castle and later Thomas 
Wyatt, the poet, joined this to the old wall by the building of a Tudor 
Cottage to house the servants. 

The Castle has many historical associations—Henry VIII slept in the 
room now known as the Royal Room; Ann Boleyn is believed to have been 


imprisoned also in this room before her execution, and Thomas Wyatt's ' 


son, Henry, after leading the Wyatt rebellion from the Castle, was kept 
prisoner with his retinue in the Great Stone Hall. 


Our work in the Library involved the complete rearrangement of | 


some 3,000 books, and our first step was to destroy the apparent law and 
order. Using the 15th edition of Dewey, we began with Art, broadly 
dividing these books into painting, architecture, etc., proceeding in this 
manner to the Literature, Biography, History and Travel sections. We 
left the religious section until last as this was by far the largest group. 
As users of the D.C. will know, classes 220-280 cover the Christian reli- 
gion, but only one place is allotted to each denomination. This proved far 
too inadequate for the needs of the library and we had to call in the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Secchi and Father Burke. 

Between us we devised a different scheme based on Dewey in which 
our two main divisions were Dogmatic and Moral Theology. The Dog- 
matic Theology was sub-divided into Dogma, Apologetics, Christology, 
Maniology and Writings of Saints. Moral Theology was divided into 
Ascetics, Spiritual Reading, Liturgy, Pastoral Theology and Sacraments. 
We also made use of the Librarian’s last resort—‘‘ Miscellaneous.” Due 
to shortage of time, the foreign books were divided by language and 
author only. 

During these operations, many books spent more time on the floor 


than on the shelves, to such a degree that one visitor, when asked if he | 
had found the Library, replied dubiously that he had found “a room with | 


piles of books on the floor!” When we left, order had been restored and 
printed guides were being made for the shelves. We hope to return in the 
near future to catalogue “our” library. 
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